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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſe © writer of the following 


1 | letter, thinks it a matter of juſtice 


to Mr. BrownLow, to declare, 


that he has no ſort of acquaintance 


with that Gentleman, and that he 


has taken the liberty to ſelect his 


name ſrom among a number of wor- 


thies, ſtill left uncorrupted, for 


his judicious, active, yet tempe- 


He further declares, that he would 


not have taken the liberty without 


permiſſion, 


rate conduct, in every ſituation. 
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permiſſion, were he not apprehen- 


| | . 


| five, that his diſcretion or modeſty, 
would have injured the currency of 1 
the letter, by declining to give the | 
uſe of a name, which certainly will | v 


raiſe its credit, if it can claim any. 


To me 
08 


TO TEA 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM BROWNLOW. „ 


8 IR, wn Þ 1 1 


Your merit as a Citizen Rands ſo 
evidently confeſſed, that it muſt ſtamp 
ſome degree of credit on the principles 
of the writer, who preſumes to addreſs 


you. 


It is the more neceſſary to ſhield myſelf 
under your Patriotiſm, becauſe my ſenti- 
ments differ a little from many worthy 
Citizens, my friends and fellow-labourers; 
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in the mode of the attainment, of | thoſe 
bleſſings we purſue, tho I venture to ſay 


our object is the ſame,—the national proſ- 
perity. 


There is a certain fire in true Patriot- 


iſm, which ſometimes burns too ſtrong, and 


dazzles our ſight, and tho' we love the 
glow, it hurts our perception; this ap- 
pears to be the caſe at preſent. I hope to 
be able to prove it under the ſanction of 


your ſteady, yet temperate zeal. 


Thoſe who ſtudy the policy of the Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh nations, may be conſidered 


as Citizens of the Empire, and will not ; 


confine themſelves to the local intereſt of 


either, but the good of the whole. 


Every one knows, that the principles of C 
the 
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the preſent Admininiſtration are thus ex- 


panded, not confined like the former, to 
the ſhallow and narrow policy of raiſing | 
Great Britain at the expence of every 


other branch of the Empire; a policy ſo 


miſtaken, that it has nearly ruined the 


whole. 


America was loſt upon this principle, 
and 1 Was nearly f in the ſame ſituati- 


on, for I venture to aſſert, we are more 


indebted to Fear than Fayour, for its pre- 


ſent exiſtence, as a 8 of the Empire. 


We have gotten a BEEP deal, thanks 


to the glorious ſpirit of the nation, 


and the temperate zeal of..our Volunteer 


Army: we ſtill want and ſhall obtain the 
reſt of thoſe bleſſings, if we purſue the 


ſame wiſe conduct; a little time, a little 


ſpirit, 
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1 
ſpirit, and a little temper, will compleat 


the work. 


At preſent, we place not ſufficient con- 


fidence in the new Adminiſtration, yet, if 
any reaſonable man will examine their ſitu- 


ation, more could not be done yet for 


Ireland. 


Self. intereſt is ſo predominant in man- 


kind, that it cannot be done away at once, 


even where it is abſolutely neceſſary: had 1 


the Duke of Rutland ſet out in his Admi- 


niſtration, a flaming Patriot, the majority 


of a Parliament, formed on the principles of 


the late Adminiſtration, would undoubt- 


edly have marred all his meaſures, the Sup- 


plies would be withheld, and every thing 
here would have pictured the ſame confu- 


ſion, as in Great Britain, during the ſtrug- 


gle, 


th 
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ole of contending parties, which on the 
part of the former Adminiſtration, could 
only be done away by the Dernier Reſort, 
(a ſad alternative) a diſſolution of Parlia- 

ment; which, however, we are not ſure, 
but may hope, will eſtabliſh the preſent 
Adminiſtration: an Adminiſtration (we may 
be aſſured) founded on conſtitutional prin- 
ciples. If we doubt this, if we place no 
confidence in the principles that actuated 
theſe men, their fathers and grandfathers 


then indeed, it is vain to argue further. 


But, Sir, I will not haſtily condemn good 
men, becauſe I cannot ſee the motive for 
thoſe actions, which do not immediately 
correſpond with my ideas: for, keeping it 
in view that they are good men, I will 
think as I ought, and ſuppoſe that matters 
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are not ripe enough for our purpoſe,—our 


_ preſervation. 


Let us ſuppoſe, after what has been al- 


ready faid, with reſpec to the preſent Par- 


hament, that the Duke of Rutland had 


given way to them, in the objects which 


now ſour moſt Citizens. 


For inſtance, the attack on the Liberty 
of the Preſs, the invaſion of our Charters, 


the rejection of Protecting Duties, and the 1 
Reform: I place them according to the 


requiſition and determination of the Ag- 


gregate Body, met yeſterday at Guildhall, 


where the whole were diſcuſſed with a 


juſtice, ſpirit, and temper, which would 


have graced any Senate in the Univerſe, and 


I hope, the addreſs to his Majeſty, will | 


prove the propriety of their exertions. 
"In | With 


Pre 


„ 
With reſpect to the Liberty of the 


Preſs, every honeſt Citizen muſt own its 


neceſſity, and when perſonal reſentment is | 
W 3 little cooled, thoſe Gentlemen ſo fond of | 
| ſhackling it, will be convinced of their 
error. Adminiſtration could not reſiſt them 
at preſent; yet tempered the act, ſo that it 
is little more than a chip in pottage, and 
has neither good or harm in it; if howe- 
ver, it is done away by the Citizens appli- 


cation, ſo much the better. 2 | 


As to the ſeizing and confining our Citi- 
zens, if Adminiſtration had not given way 
ſo far to the reſentment of individuals, 

(however neceſſary to Government, in the 
preſent criſis) perhaps it would have done 


no injury to Adminiſtration, 


The 


133 
The invaſion of our Charters, if I can 
ſuppoſe any thing, it is by no means an 
objec of Adminiſtration; it is the object 
of the preſent leading parliamentary inte- 
reſt, who wiſh to ſtrengthen their power 


at the expence of the deareſt rights of Ci- 


tizens, handed down to them from the firſt 


Engliſh Government in Ireland, and con- 
firmed by Acts of Parliament, to them and 
their heirs for ever. See the words of the 


Charter. 


I ſay, this invaſion which tramples on 


the prerogative of the Crown, is ſo bare- 


faced a piece of treachery againſt the pre- 1 


rogative, and againſt the right of the peo- 


ple, that I ſee no reaſon to agree to it, 


but that a corrupt majority would have it 1 


ſo, and Adminiſtration at this criſis, are 


not 


1 
not competent to the refuſal; tho as the 
people of England have nothing to do with 
our intern regulations, and are not in- 


tereſted in them, the rejection of this bill 


will give them no concern, and cannot 


therefore injure the General Election there, 


in favour of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. 


But the Protecting Duties are matters of 
the moſt ſerious concerns, the ſtate of our 
wretched manufacturers ſpeak more for 
them, than Cicero or Demoſthenes could 
ſay, were they revived, reanimated with 
all their powers: but had they been grant- 
ed at this day, will any man ſay the ma- 


nufacturers of Great Britain would have 


given a vote to the intereſt of the preſent 


Adminiſtration: not a ſingle vote, and our 


hopes of a virtuous, a liberal Adminiſtra- 


tion 


L 16 ] 
tion, and of the intereſtof the Empire, would 


be undone ; but it may be urged, that we 


muſt be undone to anſwer the intereſt of 


Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, I deny it total- 


ly, we have the means in our own power, 
and they were wiſely diſplayed, urged and 
agreed to by the Citizens yeſterday ; the 


determination to wear the manufactures of | 


our own country, ſupercedes the neceſſity 


of the preſent intervention of Adminiſtra- 


tion, and will anſwer, if effectually entered 


into by both ſexes, every wiſe purpoſe, 


and preclude for the preſent, every embar- | 


raſſment to the Miniſter; for if we are vir- | 


tuous enough to make Iriſh manufactures 


faſhionable for a ſeaſon, the Engliſh ma- 


nufacturers will ſolicit as they did before, i 


to grant our demands, (a participation of 


their 


C9 
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their foreign trade) to regain the ſweets of 
our trade with them: the erafty, "and [ 
may add fooliſh ſuggeſtion, that promoting 

the woollen manufacture ofa Ireland, is 
an idle bug-bear, ſuitable to the ſhallow 
politics of its creator, for Great Britain 


can no more do without Iriſh linen, than 


their women can go without ſmocks, for 


all Germany could not ſupply them equal 


to the Iriſh, and the bounty granted by 


Great Britain on the export of ſaid linen, 


is amply repaid in the profit on Iriſh linen: 


the Engliſh merchant can not export it 


without the bounty, nor can he ſort his 


cargo without linen. 


'The Reform is a matter of the utmoſt 


importance, and as I have already treſ- 


3 _ - . palled 


1 


paſſed too long, it muſt be reſerved for fu- 


ture diſcuſſion, = 


Thus much I hope, will be admitted, 


that we ought not haſtily to cenſure an 
Adminiſtration, which we have ſought af- 


ter; that we ſhould allow them time to 


obtain their majority, that we muſt allow 


them time to breathe after they have got- 


ten it, that we probably have the ſame _ 


ground to go over here, as in Great Bri- 
tain, for I firmly deny, that the preſent 
majority of our Houſe of Commons are 
amicable to the preſent Adminiſtration ; 


and I venture to aſſert, that notwithſtand- 


ing the principles of the preſent leaders, 


who, it is ſuppoſed, Adminiſtration cannot 


diſpence with : there are men to be found 


both 


Wit 


1 
both in and out of Parliament, capable 


of ſupporting Government, directing its 
Finances, ſettling its Revenue, pleaſing 
the People, obtaining Loans, and anſwering 


every fair occaſion of Adminiſtration; the 


Gentlemen now ſo high in eſtimation, and 
withal, ſo capable of ſouring the ſubjeds, 
may, if they do not alter their conduct, be 
readily replaced, and, perhaps much more 
to the ſatisfaction of Government, and the 
wiſhes of the People. 


For inſtance, if we ſhould want a Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer, capable of raiſing 
the Supplies, either by Loans or Lotteries, 
or Exchequer Bills, we ſhould not ſeruple 


to think of any man who has the confi- 


dence of the people; ſtands high in 
B 2 their 


tal 


their eſtimation : confidence is the great 


point, method is merely clerical, and 


Clerks have nothing to do with politics, 
but buſineſs; and a good man, is as likely 


to prove a friend to them as a bad one, 


and will as humanely requite their abilities 


and ſervices, It is no more neceſſary for a 
principal in office to be acquainted with 


the minutiæ of his office, than for an in- 


telligent Linen-draper, to become a Jour- 


neyman Weaver. 


If we thould:want a Chief, or other Com- 
miſſioner of the Revenue, thoſe whom it 
may be good policy to retain, will ſoon 
lead new ones into the common. buſineſs 
of the Revenue, and as to new impoſts, 


alterations, or abatement of Revenue, theſe 


are 


are 


tlet 
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are mere matters of judgment, and no Gen- 


tleman ſhould be placed there without it; 


nor will any ſenſible or liberal Commiſſioner, 


venture a new duty, without conſulting 


our principal Merchants converſant in do- 


meſtic and foreign trade ; who will chear- 


fully tell him which ſtate is our beſt or worſt 


benefactor, where the load, if neceſſary, 
ſhould lean light or heavy: his own under- 


ſtanding will prevent impoſition or ſelfiſh 


views, and the ſame underſtanding will 
direct to charge luxuries or ſuperfluities, 
and ligntly lean on neceſſaries of life, or 


thoſe which are ſubſtituted for them. 


The great Revenue employments are 


now objects of Government, but it will be 


the duty of Commiſſioners to recommend 


men 


conducted by Clerks, among whom, as 
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men of worth, ability, and ſubſtance: as 


to thoſe offices which require experience, 


to render the poſſeſſor alert, gradual ad- 


vance as in the Army and Navy, is equal- 


ly neceſſary for them, a ponderous Surveyor 
ſhould never have leap'd out of a Chand- 


ler's ſhop, into a Surveyor's office, becauſe 


his brother was bleſſed with uncommon 


abilities, and roſe rapidly to the firſt offices 
in the ſtate. Neither ſhould a Taſter of 
Wines become a finecure Officer; but as 


there are many Sinecures in the Revenue, 


it is to be hoped, a reformation will take 


place there, and in many other depart- 


ments, and among all defaulters. 


The buſineſs of the Treaſury is moſtly 


| well 
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well as in the Revenue, there are num- 


bers of valuable characters, ready to acce- 
lerate all buſineſs for principles of worth 
and ability, and all great officers keep the 


cleareſt accompts, ſo thoſe matters which 


appear like labyrinths at firſt, are foon un- 


derſtood by Gentlemen of diſvernment, and 


liberal education. 


In the Law Department, the practice 
of the Courts joined to judgment and abi- 


lity, ſoon equips a man of genius, and 


clears up the myſteries of that profeſ- 


ſion. 


But of all myſtical publick buſineſs, no 
doubt, the Revenue apparently takes the 
lead, the careleſsneſs of the Commiſſioners 


in 


in regulating the duties on imports, is un- 


pardonable: Since the year 1764, there 


has not been a new Book of Rates, and 
except a few articles lately regulated, it is 
impoſſible for a Merchant to make a regu- 
lar entry without the help of a Revenue 
Clerk, and not more than two, actually 
know how to compute the duties; on 
account of the repeated alterations, addi- 
tions, and the very few ſubſtractions in 


the Revenue: had the Commiſſioners ap- 


plied their time in this regulation, inſtead 


of forming coerci ve laws to oppreſs the fair 


dealer, and let the knave enjoy the ſweets 


of illicit trade, the Merchant had been ac- 
celerated, | the Revenue benefited, and 


much blood and treaſure ſaved to the na- 


tion; Breweries and Diſtilleries would not 
be 


| - 
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be in ruins, the Farmer would be induced 


to till more ground, and we ſhould not 


now be obliged to foreign markets for a 


ſcanty morſel of bread to feed our droop- 


ing manufacturers. 


Indeed it were to be wiſhed, that Gen- 


tlemen of leſs importance and more appli- 


cation, were placed at the Revenue Board, 


as in London; for however odd it may 
appear, a Merchant may get acceſs to a 


Viceroy, but not to a Board of Commiſſ- 


ſioners. 


On the moſt important or leaſt frivolous 
occaſions, their honors muſt be petitioned 
or memorialed ; the Merchant muſt wait 
let the buſineſs be ever ſo prefling, and 
he muſt receive his anſwer from their Se- 


© cretary, 


41 
cretary,- or their Meſſenger, juſt as it 
happens: in London, one or more of the 
Commiſſivners comes into the long-room, 
(or room of buſineſs) freely converſes with 
the Merchant, and immediately diſpatches | 
his buſineſs, but thoſe Commiſſioners are 
not permitted to be Members of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore have leiſure, capa- 
city and inclination, to accelerate the bu- 


ſineſs of the Revenue. 


If this were dans; ſuch of the Commiſ- 
ſioners as are fit to be retained in office, 
might properly compoſe a Treaſury Board, 
and, not to multiply Offices, Commiſſion- 
ers of Accompts, which is pretty much in 
the Sinecure Order, might be incorporated 
therein, as a Clerk in the Revenue, and 


thus 


us 
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bus our riſing trade would be effectually 


accelerated, without any additional Ex- 


pence; for the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer in England, is firſt Lord of the Trea- 


ſury; the ſalaries of the Commiſſioners of 


the Revenue might be reduced; thoſe of 


Accounts remain as they are, the Revenue 
could very well bear it; becauſe, caſual 
Revenue and incidents are funds no body 
knows the value of but thoſe Gentlemen, 
tho' from a general idea, it is reckoned 


very conſiderable. 


Vou muſt blame the Printer for the 


length of this letter, whoſe conſcience 


would not permit him to charge ſixpence 


for two-thirds of it, and requeſted ſome- 


thing more might be added, therefore, you 


have 


— 
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have the Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. 
into the bargain, and as the whole was 
written on the 23d of April, you will be 
ſo obliging, to make allowances for hurry 


and inaccuracies. 


I am, Sir, with due reſped, 


your very humble ſervant, 


AGRIPPA, 


